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AFL DELEGATES TO WHITE HOUSE 





Labor, Social and Political 


Leaders Urge 


Federal Aid 


--- Action, Not Talk, Needed 


The American Teacher recent- 
ly asked several of America’s 
leaders known to be concerned 
with America’s public school 
problems, to participate in a 
symposium on the subject of 
Federal Aid For Education and 
the degree to, and in what areas 
they felt it needed. Those reply- 
ing placed emphasis on the ur- 
gency of school needs, and some 
were skeptical of the value of 
the White House Conference on 
Education. President Eisenhow- 
er, who was ill in Denver, un- 
derstandably did not reply but 
James C. Hagerty, his press sec- 
retary, forwarded copies of the 
President's previous statements 
declaring education primarily 
the responsibility of the states 
and local communities. 


By George Meany 
President American Federation 


of Labor 
The American Federation of 
Teachers has demonstrated its 
grasp of the urgency of the 
problem in publishing a syposi- 
um in this issue of the American 


Mr. Meany 
Teacher on the question of fed- 
eral aid for education. 

The welfare of the public edu- 
cation system is a concern which 
we in the labor movement hold 
close to our hearts because trade 
unionists were among the first 
to urge the establishment of 
free public schools. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor’s tradi- 
tional support of public educa- 
tion, dating from the founding 
of our organization in 1881, 

Turn to Page 3 








Ten Locals 
Make Quotas 
Month Ahead 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Ten A. F. 
of T. Locals made or exceeded 
their quotas in the October 
membership campaign before it 
started! 

The even 10 had reported over 
the top, sending in their per 
capita to prove it, as of Sept. 30. 
These out-ahead Leadership Lo- 
cals are: 

Colorado — Vocational Teach- 
ers Federation of Denver, Local 
203; Connecticut — Hartford 
Federation of Teachers, Local 
1018; Jllinois — Schram City 
Teachers’ Union, Local 487, and 
West Frankfort Federation of 
Teachers, Local 817, and Indiana 
—Vigo County Council of Clase- 
room Teachers, Local 764. 

Also, Louisiana—New Orleans 
League of Classroom Teachers, 
Local 527; Minnesota—Interna- 
tional Falls Education Associa- 
tion, Local 331, and Winona Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 1232; 
Pennsylvania — Pittsburgh Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 400, 
and Wisconsin—Superior Voca- 
tional Teachers Union, Local 
395. 


legates to White House Conference 


and Carl J. Megel of Chicago. 


Meany Sends AFT Leaders to Parley } 


American Federation of Teachers leaders named A. F, of L. de- 


on Education; from left, Arthur A. 


Elder of New York City, Miss Selma M. Borchardt of Washington, D. C., 





KENOSHA, Wis.—A $400 a 
year across the board increase 
effective Jan. 1 for Kenosha 
teachers has just been won by 
the Kenosha Teachers Union, 
Local 557, after a showdown in 
negotiations which began early 
last spring. 

The school board bowed to the 
teachers’ minimum demands the 
night before the Local of which 
L. V. Haflich is president, had 
unanimously voted a work stop- 
page, backed up by the Kenosha 
Trades and Labor Council and 
the C.1.O. Council and _ the 
U.A.W.-C.LO. Local. 

Victory for the teachers came 
after negotiations had stalled 
along for months and had once 
been terminated. Organized la- 
bor then threw its full weight 
behind Local 557, which also 








Hurry! Hurry! 


Get Your Copy 


Of New A. F. of T. History 


Did you get yours? 

Your copy of “Organizing the 
Teaching Profession,” the new 
history of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, that is. 

If you haven’t, then you had 
better hurry. Orders are coming 


in fast. The first limited edition |, 


at the bargain price of $2.50 per 
copy to A. F. of T. members 
only, looks like a quick sellout. 

The history is just off the 
press, as compiled by the Com- 
mission on Educational Recon- 
struction of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, of “shich 
Arthur A. Elder of New York 
city, past A. F. of T. vice-presi- 
dent, is chairman, _, 

It contains 320 pages of the 
stirring story of the A. F. of T. 
and its Locals and their strug- 
gles and triumphs. It is cloth 
bound, in green and silver. In 


years to come, first editions will 
be collector's pieces. 
Special Price to Members 


fession” is printed by the Free 
Press, an American publishing 
Turn to Page 5 





Also Featured 
In This Issue 


Alaska Airlift Lobby Cains 
Pay Raise, Retirement Plan 


Butte, Local 332, Makes Work- 
ing Agreement Stick. .Page 5 


More About that Mostly Myth- 
ical Top Pay 


See Neglect of Gifted Children 
Becoming a National Probiem. 





What's Your Opinion? Page 8 


“Organizing the Teaching Pro- | 


Kenosha, Local 557, Victor 
In Fight For Pay Increase 


had the support of the public 
and press, generally. 


Turn to Page 7 


Mr. Haflich 





Conference 


Biemiller, 
Connors, 
Smith Named 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Six of 
ten American Federation of La- 
bor delegates to the White 
House Conference on Educa- 
tion, Nov. 28 to Dec. 1, appoint- 
ed at the request of President 
Eisenhower, were announced at 
press time by George Meany, 
A. F. of L. president. 

The A. F. of L. delegates in- 
clude Carl J Megel of Chicago, 
president; Arthur A. Elder of 
New York City, past vice-presi- 








A meeting of A. F. of L. 
delegates to the White House 
Conference on Education is 
scheduled for Sunday, Nov. 
27, in Washington. 


why 











dent, and Selma M. Borchardt, 
Washington representative of 
the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

Elder is also tax consultant for 
the American iederation of La- 
bor. Also announced to be A. F. 
of L. delegates were: 

John D. Connors of Washing- 
ton, director of education, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; An- 
drew Biemiller of Washington, 
A. F. of L. legislative represent- 
ative, and Stanton Smith of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., president of 
the Tennessee Federation of La- 
bor, and secretary of the Chat- 
tanooga Central Labor Union. 

Connors, Smith and Biemiller 
are former school teachers and 

Turn to Page 7 





The following story is of spe- 
cial timely significance since it 
sums up the need for Federal Aid 
for Education and how it has 
been used as a political football, 
immediately preceding the White 





| House Conference on Education 


—Editor. 


By Arthur A. Elder* 

President Eisenhower in his 
Economic Report to Congress in 
January, 1954, stated that the 
needs for elementary, secondary 
and university construction 
would average $6%, billion year- 
ly during the next few years. 
Against this need, he stated, 
construction was being carried 
on currently at the rate of $2.5 


*Tax consultant, American Fed- 





eration of Labor, and past A. F. 
of T. vice-president. 








Ideas ot Federal Aid F oes 
Tried and Found Wanting 


|billion yearly. Accepting these 
\figures of the President, there 


was an apparent deficiency of 
$4.25 billion yearly which was 
not being taken care of in 1954. 

In spite of nationwide public- 
ity and expression of concern by 
spokesmen of the national ad- 
ministration absolutely nothing 
has been done in the interval to 
remedy this deficiency in school 
building construction. 

In view of this record of non- 
accomplishment one would nat- 
urally expect that the President 
would have re-emphasized the 
need for the development of 
school facilities in 1955. Refer- 
ence to the Economic Report to 
the Congress for January, 1955, 
however, reveals that while re- 
ferring in a general way te the 

Turn to Page 6 
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Federal Aid 
Symposium 


From Page 1 
brings the present crisis even 
more forcefully to our attention. 

In September our 40 million 
school children returned to 
school, needing a full day of 
study to fit them for the prob- 
lems they will some day face as 
citizens of a great democracy. | 
Instead they found in many 
cases that they were to attend 
school only a few hours each 
day, and in some places even in| 
shifts, because we are short an 
estimated 340,000 classrooms. 

The fact is that thousands of | 
school children are attending 
“school” in basements, tents, 
gymnasiums, and garage sheds. 
Many of the so-called class- 
rooms are firetraps. Even worse 
than this disgraceful situation is 
the shortage of teachers. We are 
now short of our needs by 150,- 
000 qualified teachers. These 
figures represent current short- 
ages and do not consider the 
expansion of our school popula- 
tion within the next ten years 
by an estimated 11,000,000. 

Everybody knows these sta- 
tistiss, and the human loss they 
imply. Nevertheless, the Eisen- 
hower Administration has 
thought it desirable to hold 
thousands of local and state con- 
ferences to determine the needs 
of the public school, We hope 
these meetings and the Nov. 28- 
Dec. 1 national White House 
Conference on Education will 
recognize and plan realistically 
to meet these needs. In any 
case, however, the educational 
emergency has passed far be- 
yond the conference stage. What 
we need is a prompt and ade- 
quate program of federal finan- 
cial assistance to the schools. 
This federal aid, coupled with 
the traditional local control of 
education, would equalize public 
educational opportunities for all 
of our children whatever their 








ischoo! 





home state, their race or their 
creed, 

Federal aid is required for 
teachers’ salaries, school con- 
struction, scholarships, for serv- 





ices for children and to combat | 
illiteracy. We will urge the Con- 
gress, as its first order of busi- 
in January, to meet this press- 
ing need, 
longer be simply “studied.” 
requires action NOW! 


| 


| 


The problem can no| 
It) 


By Walter P. Reuther 
President Congress of Industrial 
Organisations 

As the children went back to 
school this fall, the statistics on 
the school crisis again came to} 
life. Once again the nation found | 
overcrowded classrooms, under- | 
paid teachers, children going to 
school in shifts and all the re- 
sulting difficulties in providing 
our youth with a real oppor- 
tunity to learn. 

This is a problem in all sec- 
tions of the United States. It is | 
a problem which calls for na- 
tional action. C.1.0. groups have 
fought for increased funds for 
schools on state and local levels, 
and will continue this fight, but 
federal action is needed in the 
present crisis. Many communi- 
ties and states which have taxed 
themselves heavily for schools 
still cannot find the money to 
bulld the schools they need and 
to pay teachers the salaries they 
deserve. 

The C.LO. hopes that Con- 
gress will make a start on this 
problem during the next session 
by passing legislation to provide 





construction. Federal grants to 
the states are needed, not the 
kind of “loan” program which 
the Eisenhower administration 
proposed early this year and 
which would do more for the 


investment bankers than the 
schools. 
Just before Congress ad- 


journed, the House committee 
on labor and education reported 
out a school construction bill 
submitted by Rep. Augustine 
Kelley (D., Pa.). The Kelley bill 
would provide federal funds for 
constru*tion through 
grants to the states amounting 
to $400 million each year for 
four years. With matching funds 
from state or local sources this 
$1.6 billion federal program 
would build about 100,000 class- 
rooms in the next four years. 
Realistic federal aid of this kind 
is needed to make a start in 
meeting our present shortage of 
close to half a million class- 
rooms. 

The C.LO. has fought for fed- 
eral aid to education and federal 
aid to school construction for 
many years. Dne of the prom- 
ises of democracy is a good edu- 
cation for every child. All of us 
must share the responsibility for 
providing it-—not only in our 
own communities but through- 
out the nation. 


By Agnes E. Meyer 
Member Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools and wife of the 
publisher of the Washington Post 

and Times-Herald 

To make up our minds wheth- 
er Federal Aid must b« .iven 
our public school system, we 
need only keep in mind two re- 
ports, the official statements on 
the schoolroom shortage and the 
analysis of public school finances 
made by Beardsley Rume for 
the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for Public Schools. 

Despite the fact that the Of- 
fice of Education has deliberate- 
ly surrounded the figures for 
the existing classroom shortage 
with ambiguities and contradic- 
tions, it is clear from Commis- 
sioner Brownell's own testimony 
before Congress that the imme- 
diate need is for 300,000 class- 
rooms. To meet increasing en- 


need is about 98,000 classrooms 
and 103,000 is probably nearer 
in line with the estimates of the 
Office of Education, 

So vast have been the expend- 
itures of the states and munici- 
palities for school construction 


and other building outlays, that | 
budget 


they are now in a 
squeeze. Fortune magazine 
(April, 1955) reports that “last 


year their aggregate «sh ex-| 


penditure of $30.1 billi as ex- 
ceeded their total revenues by 
$800 million.” 

In his summary of Public 
School finance Mr. Rume points 
out that the gross national prod- 
uct whose taxes go to the fed- 
eral government is 365 billion 


and recent official reports state | 


that this has gone up 2 billion 
during the past six months. His 
report also proves statistically 
that revenues from the taxation 
of property, upon which the 
school systems have been chiefly 
dependent, do not and will not 
support public education on even 
a minimum basis. 

Mr. Rume’s report concludes 
that given our enormous and 
constantly augmenting national 
productivity, the financing of 
public education is a problem of 
policy not of resources; the 
problem is to select the best 
basis on which to make a small 


| substantial federal aid for school | portion of the increased national 


production and income available 
for education. 

The question then is: Do the 
American people believe in arith- 
metic or do they not? 

As for the White House Con- 
| ference on Education, it can be 
of great value if it is honestly 
conducted to bring these undeni- 
| able facts into the open. But all 
|indications at present, are that 
|it will be controlled by the ad- 
| ministration to serve its own 
political purposes. For it is so 
organized that free discussion 
from the floor will be made im- 
possible. 


By Pat McNamara 
U. S. Senator from Michigan and 
member Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare committee 


know that I have been support- 
ing federal aid for school con- 
struction vigorously since I en- 
tered the United States Senate. 
Early in the hearings on the 
federal aid bills before the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee I said that too much 
time had already been spent 
gathering figures and making 
studies: I urged that the Sen- 
ate act and act quickly to help 
provide school facilities for the 
many children who need them. 

I believe that federal help is 
needed because the wealth of 
America is not equally distrib- 
uted among all the states. I be- 
lieve that the federal tax struc- 
ture, in which the progressive 
income tax accounts for approx- 
imately 50 per cent of tax rev- 
enues, is a better way of raising 
revenue than the various state 
systems, in which sales taxes 
|make up an average of 60 per 
|cent of revenue—in some cases, 
|}more than 80 per cent. 

Apart from other considera- 
tions, the federal government 
must act because the situation 
is begging for quick action. 
More conferences and more dis- 
| cussion will only delay action. 
| Waiting for the states to remedy 
| whatever errors they may have 
been guilty of in the past will 








not help the children who are 
inow the victims of those mis- 
takes. 

I urge therefor that, while 


irollments the minimum annual doing whatever else we can to 


build schools and care for the 
_children, we continue to try to 
persuade the federal 
|ment to take up its share of the 
burden and pass a generous fed- 
‘eral aid bill as quickly as 
possible. 


By Richard L. Neuberger 


U. S. Senator from Oregon, and 
member Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs committee 


way but once. A child, denied a 
sound and adequate education, 
| never can make up that lack. It 
|/pursues him through life and 
diminishes his opportunities for 
both economic success and spir- 
itual satisfactions. Federal aid 
to our schools is necessary, in 
my opinion, to adjust the in- 
equalities among various local- 
ities. Why should a child raised 
in a community with a steel mill 
or aluminum smelter receive a 
|generous education, because 
those plants can be taxed sub- 
stantially, while a child in a 
rural area of low assessed valu- 
ation must be content with 
schooling of far less broad pro- 
portions? 

Under the formula suggested 
in the Taft-Thomas Bill of 1949, 
it is my belief that Federal aid 
to education can be provided 
without in any way threatening 
to superimpose Federal control 


| 
| 





Most of your readers probably | 


govern- | 


Our young people come this | 


A. F. of T., and Charles E. Korn of 


New LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby (1ll.) Federation of Teachers, Local 
1243, is chartered. From left, Walter Werre of Chicago, president of 
the Illinois State Federation of Teachers; President Carl J. Megel of the 





Peru, president of new Local, as he 


accepted the Charter. At right, Raymond J. Froehlich, president of the 
Rockford (ill.) Federation of Teachers and A. F. of T. 


vice-president. 





MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The 
men and women teachers unions 
of this city have joined in de- 
mands for wage increases giving 
teachers in the public school 
system a salary schedule of 
$3,850 to $6,250 in 12 steps. 

The Minneapolis Federation of 
Women Teachers, Local 59, of 
which Selma Larson is president, 
and the Minneapolis Federation 
of Men Teachers, Local 238, 
headed by Charles J. Lobdell, 
| submitted the following plan for 
salary adjustment, effective Jan. 
1, 1956: 

1. A $400 increase across the 
board for all certified personnel. 

2. An additional $100 for all 
maximum bachelor degree teach- 
ers at the maximum to complete 
the present 13th step. 

3. Progressive reduction in 
the number of steps, and for 


Minneapolis Locals Submit 
Pay Demands For Next Year 


| 1956, eliminating the first step 
and advancing one step all 
teachers not at the maximum. 

“The effect of this adjustment 
would be a $500 increase for all 
bachelor degree teachers at the 
maximum, a $600 increase for 
all teachers below the maximum 
and $400 for all other certified 
personnel,” the two teacher un- 
ion presidents pointed out in a 
letter to Supt. of Schools Rufus 
A. Putnam. 

“Minneapolis would then have 
a salary schedule of $3,850 to 
| $6,250 in 12 steps, and we hold 
that this adjustment is a real- 
istic demand well within the new 
money available in 1956, which 
we believe to be about $2,000,- 
000,” said the letter, which was 
also signed by J. Selmer Drage, 
chairman, joint salary commit- 
tee. 














over education. I think, of 
course, local districts and the 
states should decide upon cur- 


ricula and other details. I would 
recommend that Federal aid 


lconstruct necessary new facili- 


| ties such as school buildings and 
ladded classrooms. Secondly, I 
would propose specific grants to 
raise teachers’ salaries where 
they are abnormally low. Third, 
I suggest some form of Federal 
scholarships to help make it 


|possible for gifted students to| 


| : 
continue on through high school 
if their families are in economic 


circumstances which might pre- | 


‘clude such advantages. 
| I also believe that any Fed- 
eral aid should consider the en- 
tire problem of retarded chil- 
dren, who require special teach- 
ers and whose schooling per 
| capita obviously costs more than 
|that for other youngsters. These 
|children, after all, are infinitely 
jless likely to be public charges 
in later life if the necessary edu- 
cational opportunities are af- 
forded them in youth. 

I can see no urgent need at 


| 


lences on the question. We al- 


ready have had _ conferences 
without number. They do no 
harm and perhaps some good, 
but the imperative need at the 
moment is for action. 


By Wayne Morse 
i\U. 8S. Senator from Oregon and 
|member Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations 
A century ago free public edu- 
cation was controversial. It was 








first take the form of helping to | 


jthis time for numerous confer- | 


then condemned by many with 
the same arguments that are 
level today against Federal aid 
to education. 

The complexities of modern 
life require constantly improved 
training for our youngsters to 
fit them for earning a living and 
achieving a fuller existence. 
Education is an _ investment 
which helps save billions of dol- 
‘lars now required to correct the 
/results of inadequate training. 
Juvenile delinquency, personal- 
ity disorders, unfitness to work 
cost the nation far more than a 
decent Federal aid program, 
Such a program would more 
|than pay for itself in direct sav- 
ings, better citizenship, richer 
| lives, and men and women 
\equipped to work for the na- 
ition’s defense as citizens and 
| soldiers in time of need. 
| This is a national problem. 
The child reared in Ohio may 
|live his adult life in Oregon. The 
| youngster taught in South Caro- 
jlina may well settle in South 
| Dakota. 

Federal aid to education is 
jdeeply rooted in our national 
traditions, starting with the 
Northwest Ordinance. It need 
not and should not interfere 
with full local control over edu- 
cation. 


Our greatest and most threat- 
ening shortages are teachers 
and school facilities. We need 
| Federal aid to pay decent sala- 
iries, to pay for decent schools 
and equipment—to conserve and 
develop our greatest national as- 
| set—our children. 








——— 
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Alaska Airlift 


Lobby Gains 


Pay Raise, Retirement Plan 


ANCHORAGE, Alaska — An 
“airlift lobby” of 25 members 
of the Anchorage Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1175, traveling 
in a chartered plane to Juneau, 
appeared at a legislative hearing 
and succeeded in aiding the pas- 
sage of two measures beneficial 
to their profession. 


One was the adoption of a new 
retirement plan, and the other, 
a token salary increase, which, 
while less than desired, did fol- 
low the principle proposed by 
the Federation as a basis for 
increase. It provides for greater 
differentials for advanced train- 
ing. 

Charles Solomon, the Federa- 
tion's elected representative to 
the legislature, who headed the 
lobby, went to Juneau two weeks 
ahead of the others, having re- 
ceived leave of absence with pay 
from the school board. 

Others who appeared at the 
hearing included Mrs. Anne 
Babski, Louis Filliger and Mrs. 
Helen Simpson. In charge of ar- 
rangements for the lobby were 
Mrs. Roger Waller and Miss 
Mae Doane. 

Kept Requirements Up 


John Cate, president of the | 


Anchorage Federation, said the 
lobby succeeded in defeating the 
Gilbert bill, which would have 
lowered requirements for teach- 
er certification. 

A Fair Dismissal act, which 
would have provided tenure for 
Alaska teachers, met legislative 
defeat as a result of pressure by 
the Alaska Education Associa- 
tion, which also attacked the 
higher salary schedules pro- 
posed by the Federation. 

Solomon also appeared before 
the Territorial school board and 
effected two changes in their 
regulations, never before taken 
up by any teachers group. Five 
days sick leave instead of the 


Mr. Solomon 


former three, will be granted to 


any teacher attending the fu- 
neral of a member of his imme- 
diate family, outside the terri- 
tory. 

Thirty Day Dismissal Pay 


Also, a guarantee was won for 
all Alaska teachers, formerly 
only obtained for Anchorage, 
|'that 30 days pay be given in 
lease of dismissal due to drop in 
enrollment. Previous regulation 
did not require the board to give 
notice or reimbursement in such 
cases. 


The territorial salary sched- 
ule is most important here as 
schoo! districts are reimbursed 
by the territory at 75 per cent 
of the territorial schedule, Cate 
said. 





delegation of teachers ever ap- 
peared during legislative ses- 
|} sions in Juneau. 








Ft. WayneTeachers 


Hail Labor Leader 


On School Board 


FORT WAYNE, Ind. — Ap- 
pointment of William Bodeker, 
treasurer of the Fort-Wayne Fed- 


eration of Labor to that city’s|labor on the local tax review 


schoo! board is seen by David S. 





|Cramer, president of the Fort|the A. F. of T. on behalf of its|looking at 


| Wayne Teachers Council, Local 
| 700, as an asset to education 
|}and teachers. 

Bodeker, long interested in 
public education, is also business 


| agent of the International Broth- 


}erhood of Electrical Workers, 
| Local 1392, and has represented 


board for the last five years. 





Raise $3,360 
For Widow 
Of Teacher 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Members of 
the Chicago Teachers Union, 
Local 1, have contributed more 
than $3,360 for the family of 
Eugene Vesecky, a fellow mem- 
ber who was fatally shot by 
William Dawes, an off-duty de- 
tective in a traffic dispute, here, 
John M. Fewkes, union presi- 
dent, announced at press time. 

The widow, Mrs. Virginia 


Vesecky, is also a school teacher ; 
now on maternity leave because | 
of the birth of her third child | 
several days after the death of! 
'her husband. She is not eligible | 
'for a widow's pension because 
Vesecky had not taught for the 
required 10 year minimum. 

| Since the opening of school, 


|'teachers have continued to send | 


money to the fund, which was 
started during the summer, 
when Vesecky was killed. Dawes 
was to be tried on a charge of 
murder. 

The Chicago American is also 
sponsoring a fund for benefit of 
the Vesecky family. 








Megel To Aid 


CHICAGO, Ill.—President 
Carl J. Megel of the A. F. of T. 
recently asked Gov. Leo Hoegh 
of Iowa to head an inspection of 
“unfortunate conditions” in the 
Iowa School for the Deaf in 
Council Bluffs, “while the school 
is in session” and the Governor 
replied that he will ask Megel to 
accompany him on his next trip 
to the school. 

Megel sent a letter to Gov. 
Hoegh suggesting that Megel 
and a representative of the Iowa 
Association for the Deaf go with 
the governor to the school to 
“call your attention directly to 


those conditions which need 
your attention.” 
Controversy over conditions 


in the school have been almost 
continuous, Megel said, since 
touched off during hearings and 
litigation over the discharge of 
William F. Moran, president of 
the Iowa School for the Deaf 
Teacher Union, Local 769, and 
one other teacher as well as dis- 





secured salary increases for the 
| school’s teachers. 

Deaf Children Victims 
Megel told Gov. Hoegh that 





| Local 769 has had a “deep inter- 


Inspection of 


lowa School For the Deaf 


Palmer Lee, president of the 
lowa Association For the Deaf, 
asked Gov. Hoegh to permit a 
representative of his association 
to accompany the Governor and 
Megel in the inspection of the 
|\lowa School For the Deaf, and 
|charged the school’s Supt. Berg 





lwith “Hitlerian tactics.’ 


ing the governor after an un- 
announced inspection as “tre- 
mendously impressed” with the 


the newspaper story also report- 
ing that the chief executive “‘ob- 
served instruction” in other de- 
partments. 

“We are gratified to learn,” 
Megel wrote, “that you have 
given this problem your atten- 
tion, because we know that sym- 
pathetic and vigorous action on 
your part can rectify the tragic 
situation now existing at this 
institution, 

“Unwittingly, of 
| your visit to the school gave the 


this story 








The teachers’ union is the first |ciplinary action taken against | impression... you had observed 


group in Alaska to sponsor any |two other teachers in the insti- | classes in session. Actually, 
form of tenure legislation. It|tution, in 1951, shortly after | classes were closed for the sum- 
was also the first time that a|they went to the legislature and | 


;}mer and all you saw was the 
physical plant. 

“We all realize that nobody 
can properly evaluate the qual- 
\ity of instruction by merely 
the physical plant 
during the summer when classes 


est in the problems which have /are not in session, faculty mem- | Syracuse 


school’s vocational department, | 





Four New Locals 
Chartered 


Four new Locals of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers 
been chartered since the 
beginning of the current fiscal 
| year, Carl J. Megel, A. F. of T. 
president announced. The Locals 
are: 

Monongalia County (W. Va.) 
Federation of Teachers, Local 
1245; Mississinewa (Mill Town- 
ship, Grant county, Ind.) Teach- 
ers Federation, Local 1246; Nash- 
ville, Davidson county (Tenn.) 
Federation, Local 1247, and 
Webster (Mass.) Teachers Un- 
ion, Local 1248. 


Careers Book 
‘On Teaching 


Off Beam 


CHICAGO, Il.—-The Institute 
for Research, Chicago, which is- 
sues a series of vocational mono- 
graphs, has just tried its hand 
-at one on high school teaching 
as a career. 

The booklet is replete with 
some romanticism, glorification, 
and the dedication of teachers. 
It states that their (teachers’) 
“annual income is very good,” 
and cites the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers as having a 
“membership of some 20,000.” 
We could go on, but why? 


| have 


' 











Rummage Sale 
Money Raiser 


For Syracuse 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Syr- 
acuse Federation of Teachers, 
| Local 905, of which Mrs. Marion 
| Goode is president, has found 
| the rummage sale so successful 
in raising money, that it is rec- 
ommending the idea to other lo- 
cals. 

The sale held this year by the 
Federation was its 








arisen in recent years at the! bers are gone, studerits are home| eighth, and proceeds are always 


school,” 

“We are aware,” he wrote the 
Governor, “of the unfortunate 
conditions prevailing there and 


victims.” 





Policy GP 6895 


To clip this birds wings would 
disrupt his activities — put him 
out of action so that he would 
find it necessary to discontinue 
his everyday routine. Many ac- 
cidental happenings can happen 
to you as well and you too 
would be forced to curtail your 
everyday routine. As 98% of the 
U . population is entirely 
dependent on the weekly or 
monthly pay check, it is not 
only wise but mecessary to pro- 
vide for the time when a dis- 
abling accident or illness in- 








capacitates you. The A.F.T. Dis- 
ability Insurance Plan provides 
you with the protection that is 
so important for you to have. 


For Full Details Write To: 
Administrator, A.F.T. 
Group Insurance Plan, 

P. O. Box 467 

Evanston, Illinois 


UNDERWRITTEN BY CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





Moines Register of Aug. 15 quot- 





Do'nuts, Dances 
Swell Local 1085 


FLAT ROCK, Mich.—Taylor 


been started by Taylor Township 


Federation of Teachers, Local 
1085. 
A total of $733 has been 


raised through various methods 
‘including doughnuts and kleenex 
sales, scholarship school dances, 
|and memorial contributions upon 
the death of a Federation mem- 
ber or relative. 
| “We hope to keep raising 
}enough money each year to give 
| @ $500 annual scholarship by the 
time our school has four second- 
ary grades,” Robert Waltmire, 
president of the local, said. 
Taylor Township high started 
with 8th and 9th grades in 1953. 
This year, the curriculum covers 
;9, 10 and 11. 











land Supt. Berg is on vacation,’ 

Megel urged Gov. Hoegh to 
,|make the second inspection this 
| fall when classes were in session 


|then suggested that Megel and 


resentative accompany the gov- 
ernor, 


|earmarked to send a delegate to 


the A. F. of T. national con- 
vention. 
In addition to 





Mrs. Goode, 


we fully realize that the deaf|to bring the “full picture before| committee members in charge 
children have been the principal| you and the people of Iowa,” | of the 1955 rummage were Dolly 


|Hofmann, chairman, Mary 


Megel cited a story in the Des| an Association for the Deaf rep-| Cahill, Kathleen Colbert, Marie 


|Quinlan, Vera Ryan, Albert 
|Clark and Grant E. Furbush. 





“A State Presidents’ Ass’n 


| Newest up-and-coming organ- 


Township high school is only | ization in the American Federa-|president of 


two years old, but a scholarship|tion of Teachers is the State|the Empire 
fund for graduates has already \Presidents Association com-|State 


| prised of pres- 
idents of state 
federations of 
teachers. 

The associa- 
|tion was initi- 
ated at a 
luncheon at 
the 38th an- 
nual A. F. of 
T. convention 
in Fort Wayne, Mr. Brown 
‘to be a clearing house for ideas 
and spark greater activity. 

Harry Brown of Duluth, 
Minn., chairman of the A. F. of 
T. standing committee on state 
presidents, was named chairman 
of the new organization, and 
‘Mrs. Harriet Pease of Sche- 











Scholarship Fund Is Newest A. F. of T. Unit 


inectady, vice- 


Federa- 
tion of Teach- 
ers, is secre- 
tary. 
Meetings 
will be held an- 





nually in con- *s 4 
junction with whi th* 
A.F.ofT.con- Mrs. Pease 


ventions, and it was decided 
that state delegates or other of- 
ficialsa may be credentialed to 
participate in the event of the 
absence of the state president. 

Henry Winkels of Newport, 
Minn., executive secretary of 
the Minnesota State Federation 
of Teachers is to act as liaison 
officer for distribution of infor- 
mation to state units. 





<a 
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What Will the Answers Be? 


By Hope V. Carey 


Will the product be worth the price? Thousands 
of educators await the answer in conjunction with 
the forthcoming White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. 

It was back in January, 1954, that President Eisen- 
hower in his message to Congress requested that a 
nation-wide study be made of the American educa- 
tion structure. Congress complied with the passage 
of a bill authorizing the study, and granting the 
necessary appropriations. The wheels were set in 
motion, committees appointed, and problems stated. 
The purpose: To determine, by investigation in every 
state of the union, if the 
United States faced a 
Crisis in Education. 

No one could deny the- 
good of such a program 
but for the fact that the 
crisis had long since been 
recognized. Educators 
throughout the land had 
pointed to the critical 
areas in the educational 
field and pleaded for im- 
mediate relief. To their 
grave disappointment, in- 
stead of action they were 
answered with words. 
They were told that noth- 
ing could be done until the 
study was complete. The 
findings of the conference 
would point the direction 
of the national program. 

For almost two years the preliminary work has 
gone on. Upward to 100,000 persons have taken part 
in the deliberations, and now the answers are to be 
given. What will these answers be? Will they for the 
first time present th: true picture of American edu- 
cation? Will they be in the form of concrete recom- 
mendations? Will specific remedies be set forth? 
Most important of all, will the answers bring results? 

The White House Conference on Education is at 
hand. It has been costly in time and energy. It has 
caused the postponement for a period of years of any 
immediate measures to alleviate critica: situations 
facing educators and students on all levels. We must 
hope, at this time, that the product will be worth 
the price we have already paid. 

Let us examine the six questions upon which the 
study has been based: 

What should the schools accomplish? 

How should we organize our schools? 

What are our building needs? 

What about our supply of teachers? 

How can we finance our schools? 

How can we obtain a continwing public interest in 
education? 

From these we see that the organizers of the con- 
ference recognize that certain problems do exist. 





Miss Carey 


furnishing the money needed to do the job in 
modern education? 


Certainly every effort has been made to interest 


vast daily doses. Everyone has been urged to join 
in the discussions. Cracker barrel sessions have been 
fostered in every community. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Citizen have had their say! 


But then we read, with anxiety, that in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts the public is also having 
something to say about the selection of delegates to 
the National Conference! When the list was pub- 
lished it was found that no representation was al- 
lotted to the five largest communities in the state, 
including the capitol city of Boston. In contrast, the 
state department of education held five of the coveted 
invitations. 

The solution to the crisis has in itself become a 
new crisis. Profiting from Massachusetts’ bitter ex- 
perience, other state committees will do well to allow 
the people to have their say in practice as well as in 
theory. 

Then there remains the matter of finances. Count- 
less conferences and words, ad infinitum, can not 
alter the fact that a higher price must be placed 
on education. Avoiding the issue will merely com- 
pound the amuunt. 

How much greater will be the stature of our na- 
tional conferees if they demand the end to our edu- 
cational disgrace, and provide the means through 
federal subsidization by which we may all compound 
the interests of knowledge and learning for the youth 
of our land, 





Labor’s Commentator on 


School Needs 
By Edward P. Morgan* 


I didn’t realize the colossal extent of the school 
problem in the United States until I did a little com- 
parative arithmetic with figures like these: Nearly 
40 million students are going to the nation’s schools 
and colleges this fall. That represents almost the 
entire population of the Republic of France, even 
though it’s just a quarter of the total population of 
this country. 

That 40 million includes an increase of nearly a 
million seven hundred thousand over last years’ en- 
rollment. Imagine pouring the inhabitants of the city 
of Detroit all at once into already occupied school- 
rooms and you get a rough idea of what that increase 
means. That isn’t all: The school population is ex- 
pected to exceed 5112 million students in less than 
10 years. 

Against these staggering totals, government ef- 
forts to deal with the problem of classroom shortage 
and over-crowding are as full of substance as shadows 
on the wall, gestures which don’t begin to grasp the 
enormity of the situation. 

The administration's strategy now is to accuse the 
opposition of “scuttling’” the President’s school con- 
struction program. It is true that the prejudices of 
Southern Democrats on the issue of segregation 
helped to block legislation at the last session of Con- 
gress. (Parenthetically there is the added irony this 
autumn of most of the south resuming classes with 
Negro and white children separated as usual in de- 
fiance of the federal Constitution, but that is another 
story.) : 

The fact is the administration made no concerted 
fight for the President's program and even if it had 
been pushed through, it would have been only a puny 
beginning on a project that should command the 
boldest approach. 

It’s as if the administration leaders had said, “Well, 
we have got something of a problem here all right. 
We've got to go through the motions of doing some- 
thing about it. So we'll draft a plan and then of 
course we'll have a conference. You can always get 
a certain amount of publicity out of a conference.” 


Why, in a‘ land that has come to demand the 
superlative as none too good, are we satisfied with 
anything but the best in schools and teachers? 


The supply of qualified teachers is at least 141,300 
short of the demand. How will the shortage be met? 
By emergency teachers, meaning those who can’t 
qualify for a teaching certificate but serve in a pinch; 
by drawing from retired teachers who aren't really 
qualified to return and by further overcrowding. 

This is the only answer Brownell seems to be able 
to give in the current crisis. I wonder if it’s the 
answer the country will be content to take. 

*Heard Monday through Friday over the American Broad- 


casting Company and sponsored by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION HAS HAD NO FINER 
FRIEND than the American Federation of Labor. 
This was again demonstrated by President George 
Meany in a recent editorial in The American Federa- 
tionist. Mr. Meany said: 

“ ... American children started back to school in 
September under conditions which are a disgrace to 
our country.... 

“The school crisis has become so widespread that 
it truly constitutes a national problem, requiring 
federal action. 

“What stands in the way of the federal government 
moving into this vital field boldly and courageously? 
Only two feeble and unsound arguments. The first is 
‘economy’ and the second a vague fear that the fed- 
eral authorities will attempt to take over control of 
the schools. 

“In answer to the first argument, it should be 
obvious that skimping on the education of the na- 
tion’s children—its greatest asset for the future— 
would be the height of false economy. The second 
objection can be met by provisions assuring that 
administration of the school systems, even when 
aided by federal funds, shall remain completely in 
the hands of local authorities.” 


THE NEEDS OF OUR COUNTRY’S CHILDREN 
have too long been by-passed or neglected. 

The American Federation of Teachers, with the 
help of the American Federation of Labor, has been 
calling to the attention of America’s citizens that the 
deteriorated condition of our public schools can be 
corrected by higher salaries for teachers. We have 
further maintained that the American people are will- 
ing to pay additional taxes in order to provide better 
salaries for teachers. A recent Gallup poll confirms 
this position. 

The Poll, published in the Chicago Sun-Times, re- 
ports that one out of ten adults (72 percent) believe 
that higher salaries are necessary to get more teach- 
ers and take care of the increase in students in the 
public schools. 

It reported that “the public’s conviction is strong 
enough in this point that they say they would be 
willing to pay more taxes if the money were used 
to boost public school teachers’ salaries.” 

The results of this survey focus the burning light 
of public opinion upon the stalling tactics used by 
the present Washington administration for inaction 
on Federal Aid for Education Legislation. The state 
conferences which have been meeting throughout the 
nation in the this past year have, for the most part, 
been composed of individuals carefully selected to 
“go along with” the administration and issue posi- 
tions in opposition to federal aid to education. 


FORTUNATELY, HOWEVER, THROUGH THE 
EFFORTS of representatives of the Empire State 
Federation of Teachers and the New York Teachers 
Guild, Loca] 2, the conference in New York State 
voted by a large majority to support federal aid to 
education. 

In California, again with the assistance of pressure 
from members of the California State Federation of 
Teachers, the state education conference gave partial 
support to federal aid to education; and in many 
other states of the nation our teacher delegates to 
state education conferences were fighting for federal 
funds for public schools. 

The deterioration of American education is also 
strikingly portrayed by the issuance early in Sep- 
tember of a list of 100 men and women making major 
contributions, chosen from throughout the world. It 
is tragic to note that this list includes not a single 
educator. At the turn of the century such a list would 
have easily included a half a dozen or more educators! 

But through a continuous program of public edu- 
cation this underestimation of the vital role of educa- 
tion in our Democracy will be corrected. Better 
schools and better and more teachers, can be at- 
tained only by better salaries and working conditions 
and sufficient funds to build the physical facilities. 

Funds for these improvements must come through 
increased revenue. This does not mean a sales tax 
which places the greatest burden on those of the 
lowest income. 

The federal government is the only agency which 
can equalize the tax burden and provide sufficient 
revenue to meet the present emergency. Today’s 
children must be educated today! We are providing 
federal housing, federal unemployment assistance, 
federal aid for farms, federal aid for business, fed- 
eral aid for industry, and federal aid for roads. All 
of these federal subsidies primarily benefit the adults, 
who have votes to cast. 

It is high time that we take care of the education 
of America’s children today so that they can vote 
intelligently and live peacefully tomorrow, in a true 
Democracy. 
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A. F. of T. Will Fight for You, 
Board Member to Teachers 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— 
Teachers unions on a national 
and local level received high 
praise from a Minneapolis school 
board member as well as the 
city’s superintendent of schools 
at a dinner sponsored for 85 new 
men teachers by the Minneapolis 
Federation of Men Teachers, Lo- 
cal 238, here recently. 

Frank Adams, board of educa- 
tion secretary and Hennepin 
county veterans’ service officer, 
told the new teachers, “Don’t 
hesitate to join the American 
Federation of Teachers, for it is 
a professional organization that 
will fight for your rights as no 
other organization will.” 

Rufus A. Putnam, city super- 
intendent of schools, told the 
300 school officials and old 
teachers as well as the new ones 
that the Minneapolis school sys- 
tem is a good system and one 
that is constantly improving. He 
added: “The Men’s Federation 
of Teachers has been a part and 
parcel of that improvement.” 

Need for Federal Aid 

Putnam also declared that un- 
less the public is willing to spend 
two or three times as much as 
now for education,” we cannot 
continue as a democratic, pro- 
gressive society.” 

“The American people,” he 
said, “will have to wake up. If 
the local communities and states 
continue to refuse to give edu- 
cation the support it must have, 
there is no place to look for 
funds except to the Federal gov- 
ernment,” 

Charles J. Lobdell, Local 238’s 
president, stressed advantages 
of membership in the Federa- 
tion, and pointed out that while 
the Union’s number one objec- 
tive is better salaries and work- 
ing conditions, it is also striving 
to gain community support for 
the schools. 





. 


eS ceremonies for 


AFL and CIO 
Join in School 
Dedication 


 |bor and the Congress of Indus- 


trial Organization joined the De- 


_ _|troit Federation of Teachers, Lo- 


cal 231, in recent dedication 
the Samuel 


| |Gompers public school, named 


after the A. F. of L.'s first presi- 
dent. 

Speakers included John D. 
Connors, director of the A. F. 
of L. department of education, 
who represented President 
George Meany, and U. S. Sena- 


lini tor Patrick V. McNamara. 


Mr. Lobdell 


Greetings from the American 
Federation of Teachers were ex- 
tended by George W. Beacom of 
Minneapolis, vice-president, who 
told of the recent chartering of 
the new Anoka Hennepin Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 1244. 


More Young Men Teachers 


Arthur J. Lewis, assistant su- 
perintendent for elementary edu- 
cation, expressed pleasure at the 
fact that so many young men 
are becoming elementary teach- 
ers. He also emphasized the need 
to get the community aroused 
to an awareness of what the 
schools are trying to do and thus 
gain public support. 

Gerold 8S. Laumann was chair- 
man of the committee planning 
the dinner. He was assisted by 
William G. Scott, Wally 
Buchanan, Warren A. Peterson, 
James F. Clinger, Frank M. 
Kohout, Alton G. Palm, and 
James F. Zimdars. Laumann 
also acted as toastmaster. 





Michigan, Detroit Teachers 
To Vote on Social Security 


DETROIT, Mich. — Michigan 
teachers, including those in De- 
troit, will hold referendums in 
early December to determine 
whether they want social secu- 
rity to supplement their present 
pension program, 

Michigan has two retirement 
systems, with a separate one for 
Detroit. During the last state 
legislature, the Detroit system 
was placed under contract with 
the board of education, which 
will have to meet the payroll of 
the pensioners, whether or not 


there is money available in the 
retirement system. 

“This will give greater secu- 
rity to the teachers’ present pen- 
sion system and social security, 
if adopted, will supplement it,” 
Mrs. Antonia Kolar, president of 
the Detroit Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 231, said. 

Final acceptance of social se- 
curity by the teachers must be 
determined by the state legisla- 
ture and subsequent agreement 
with the board of education. 





Lauds Lawyer 


For Defense 


of Principal 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— Atty. 
David J. Ashe of this city has 
been publicly commended by the 
New York Teachers Guild, Local 
2, for his public defense of the 
principle that teachers should 
not be forced to inform on their 
colleagues. 

In a letter to Atty. Ashe, 
Charles Cogen, Guild president, 
complimented him for defending 
Samuel S. Cohen, principal of 
P. S. 103 Manhattan, against 
suspension and dismissal, be- 
cause the school head refused to 





mame persons associated with 
him when he was a Communist 
party member. 


Cogen pointed out in his letter 
that more than a year ago, the 
Guild, after deliberation by its 
academic freedom committee, 
executive board and delegate as- 
sembly, had adopted a policy op- 
posing dismissal of employes 
who refused to inform, and that 
the state commissioner has since 
stated his disapproval of forced 
informing. 

“Your long anti-communist 
record makes it clear that the 
issue is solely that of the de- 
fense of civil rights and aca- 
demic freedom,” Cogen wrote 
Ashe. “No finer choice could 
have been made for this im- 
portant action.” 








It was Sen. McNamara, who, 
as a member of the Detroit 
board of education in 1952, pre- 
sented to this body the sugges- 
tion of the teachers’ union that 
a school be named after Samuel 
Gompers. 

Local 231 also prepared a 
book on the life of Gompers, 
which has been printed and is 
being distributed by the Detroit 
and Wayne County Federation 
of Labor. 


Two Locals’ 
New Leaflets 
Tell Why Join 


Leaflets dynamic in content 
and outstanding in format are 
being used to accelerate the 
membership campaigns of the 
Springfield (Ill.) Federation of 
Teachers, Local 601, and the 
Minneapolis Federation of Men 
Teachers, Local 238. 

The leaflet of Local 601 tells 
why it’s good to be a teacher in 
Springfield, and points out that 
the many favorable conditions 
enumerated didn’t just happen, 
but were achieved through mili- 
tant union leadership during a 
25-year period. 

They include an outstanding 
single salary schedule, cumula- 
tive sick leave, good tenure and 
working conditions, and teacher 
respect and recognition. 

The Minneapolis men teachers 
stress in their leaflet that “It 
doesn’t cost to belong to Local 
238 — it pays!” 








New History 
From Page 1 

ouse, and carries a regular 
price of $4.50 per copy. The 
American Federation of Teach- 
ers is, however, making the first 
edition available to members at 
$2.50 per copy. 

So send your order and check 
for $2.50 to the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, 28 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, DL, and 
your copy will go out to you im- 
mediately. If check or money 
order for the book or number of 
books ordered is sent with or- 
der, shipment will be prepaid. 
If payment does not accompany 
the order, then you will also be 
yilled for postage. 

But don’t delay! This hand- 
some book should be in every 
Local’s and every member's li- 
brary. No better project could 
be undertaken by a Local than 
to also place a copy in every 
public library in its city. 

Summary of Content 

The publisher's statement on 
the inside of a protective cover 
of the book outlines its content 
and pays tribute to the A. F. of 
T. as follows: 


\should be 





Badger White House Parley 
Urges Higher Teachers’ Pay 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — (A. F. 
of L. News Service)—Increased 
teacher salaries were recom- 
mended by a committee of the 
Wisconsin Conference on Educa- 
tion, held preliminary to the na- 
tional White House Conference 
Nov. 28 in Washington. 

Organized labor in the state 
sent representatives to a re- 
gional conference and 12 to the 
genera! state meeting. The labor 
groups are on record for higher 
teacher salaries and immediate 
steps to relieve overcrowding of 
school rooms. 

J. F. Friedrick, general secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee Federated 
Trades Council, was named by 
Gov. Walter Kohler to attend 
the White House parley. 





The Teachers Supply and De- 
mand committee at a Milwaukee 
session recommended that, “con- 
siderable effort be made to raise 
salaries significantly in the 
middle years of experience and 
that the maximum potential of 
teachers’ salaries be increased 
markedly, 

“Salary is of primary impor- 
tance in the retention of good 
teachers and must be at a high 
enough level .o not only insure 
that competent teachers remain 
in our schools, but also to at- 
tract persons of quality into the 
profession.” 

Salaries were compared as fol- 
lows: Teachers, $3,725; dentists, 
$7,820; lawyers, $8,730 and doc- 
tors, $13,432. 





Butte, Local 332, Makes 
Working Agreement Stick 


BUTTE, Mont.—Appointment 
of Miss Mayme Kelly as super- 
visory principal of the Webster- 
Garfield school, and victory for 
Butte Teachers Union, Local 
332, was the dual result of a 
ruling by Montana’s attorney 
general that the school board 
of this city had violated its 
working agreement with the 
teachers’ organization. 

The decision ended one of the 
biggest controversies in the his- 
tory of the schoo) district, which 
started last May when Roland 
Flynn, a Webster-Garfield teach- 
er, was appointed supervisory 
principal of the school, instead 
of Miss Kelly, who had been 
originally recommended and was 
next in line for the post. 

Flynn's appointment by a 4-3 
school board vote resulted in 
controversy between board mem- 
bers, the teachers union, and in- 
terested citizens, including the 
grievance committee of the 
Silver Bow Trades and Labor 
Council, which interceded on be- 
half of the teachers’ group. 

Cited Seniority Rule 

Local 332, of which Miss 
Freda Trethewey is president, 
pointed to a seniority rule which 
declared that beginning prin- 
cipals should be considered for 
assignment to teaching princi- 
palships, and the teaching prin- 
cipals with the greatest seniority 
considered for ad- 
vancement to supervisory prin- 
cipalships. 

Since Miss Kelly was then su- 
pervisory principal of the Lin- 
coln school, the union contend- 
ed, she certainly had seniority 
rights over Flynn, who was then 
a teacher at the Webster-Gar- 
field school. 

N. A. Rotering, Silver Bow 
county attorney, issued an opin- 
ion that since Flynn was not 
previously a principal, he was 


only eligible to assignment to a 
teaching principalship, and that 
the Webster-Garfield supervi- 
sory opening should be filled 
from among the teaching prin- 
cipals. 

Attorney General's Opinion 

He then wrote to Atty. Gen, 
Arnold Olsen, explaining the is- 
sue. Olsen took a similar posi- 
tion and handed down an opin- 
ion that the seniority rule was 
violated when “there were 
teaching principals qualified and 
willing to accept the position.” 
He also pointed out that it is 
the duty of the school board to 
give adequate notice to all teach- 
ing principals of such a vacancy, 
and that if it is not given, “an 
injustice might result.” 

Following receipt of Atty. 
Gen, Olsen's ruling, George 
Haney, superintendent of publie 
schools, called a special meeting 
of the board, and made the ree- 
ommendation that he had re- 
portedly made last spring, to ap- 
point Miss Kelly. The board 
voted a 6-1 approval, 

Also following Supt. Haney’s 
recommendation, Miss Esther 
Elderkin was appointed supervi- 
sory principal at the Lincoln 
school, to replace Miss Kelly, 
and Flynn took over the teach- 
ing principalship at the Frank- 
lin school, formerly held by 
Miss Elderkin. 

Strong Support from Labor 

Members of the teacher griev- 
ance committee which worked 
on the case are Mary McNelia, 
chairman, Margaret Lowney, 
Marian Benich, Bill Cullen and 
Bill Ogle. 

In addition to the powerful 
support of the entire Butte la- 
bor movement, James 8S. Umber, 
president of the Montana State 
Federation of Labor, gave the 
strong backing of his organiza- 
tion to the teachers’ fight. 





“‘Organizing the Teaching 
Profession’ is the story of what 
teachers themselves have done 
to raise teaching to a respected 
professional status in America. 
It is the story of their organiza- 
tion, the American Federation of 
Teachers, and what it has done 
to advance education and teach- 
ers. 

“It tells how teachers have 
been able to establish their 
rights as teachers and as citi- 
zens in school and community. 

“It discusses such problems 
as teachers’ tenure, rating of 
teachers, problems of beginning 





teachers, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, and academic freedom, and 
gives information that is not 
generally available to those out- 
side the teaching profession. 

“The story begins with the 
formation of the first teachers’ 
unions just after the turn of the 
century. It relives the tremen- 
dous developments that have 
taken place in American educa- 
tion during this half century. 

“But more than this, it holds 
out guide-lines that ean help us 
in solving one of the most press- 
ing problems in education to- 
day.” 
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AFL Expert Hits Laissez-Faire Dodges 


states could do a better job of 
supporting their own schools 
than others. 

President Follows Commission 


° In striking contrast to the 
Federal Aid findings of the New York State 
conference the provisions of the 

From Page 1 school construction bil! support- 
continued existence of backlogs | ¢d by President Eisenhower 
of need for school buildings and |¢@rlier in the year were in ac- 
other public works he made no|©ord with the findings of the 
specific recommendations for Commission on Intergovern- 
meeting the needs to which he|mental Relations which made 


Schools Need 
$2-3 Billion 





rights and jurisdiction of federal 
sovereignty that I file this dis-| 
jsent. I think the report gives 
jundeserved aid and comfort to | and over again. 

|the ultra conservative point of| Wiembers of the American| 
view in respect to the general | Federation of Teachers are fa- 


constitutional prohibitions or 
limits on certain types of taxa- 
tion have been reiterated over 


ereignty. Such @ point of view) that have been advanced over | 
cannot turn back the hands of | the years for not supporting the | 
time, because time marches On| pyblic schools adequately. To 
irrevocably.” |say that these conditions which | 

Public schools were supported | have existed and have in many | 
almost exclusively in the United | instances become steadily worse | 
States through locally raised during the past twenty-five | 


referred in detail in 1954. 


Highways Before Schools 

The President did endorse a 
specific program calling for the 
Federal government to bear 30 
per cent of the cost of the $100) 
billion highway development | 
program recommended by an ad- 
visory committee. He urged that 
Congress act affirmatively “on a 
national highway program and 
with a view to its expeditious 
completion,” 

No equally specific program | 
was proposed with regard ‘o aid-| 
ing schools or ‘o any other | 
phase of expanding state and lo- 
cal public work programs be- 
yond the general statement that 
“the Federal government shares 
with state and local govern-| 
ments the responsibility for re- 
moving this obstacle to economic 
expansion.” 

Since the issuance of the 1955 
Economic Report two major de- 
velopments have taken place. 
The President delivered a spe- 
cial message to Congress in Feb- 
ruary endorsing a program of 
Federa! aid for school construc- 
tion; and state conferences to 
discuss finance and the problems 
facing the schools have been 
held in. most states preliminary 
to the National White House 
Conference on Education sched- 
uled for late in November. 

An administration sponsored 
bill calling for loans to states | 
but providing for virtually no} 
Federal! appropriation was intro- | 
duced shortly after the Presi-| 
dent's message to Congress. 
Neither the Administration sup- | 
ported bill nor other more prac- | 
tical measures considered in the 
House and Senate Committees | 
were approved by Congress. 

N. Y. Supports Federal Aid | 

The New York State Confer- 











ithe following recommendations 
in June, 1955: 

“The Commission recommends 
that responsibility for providing 
general public education con- 
tinue to rest squarely upon the 
States and their political sub- 
divisions. The Commission fur- 
ther recommends that the States 
act vigorously and promptly to 
discharge this responsibility. The 
Commission does not recommend 
a general program of Federal 
financial assistance to elemen- 
tary and secondary education, 
believing that the States have 
the capacity to meet their edu- 
cational requirements. However, 
where, upon a clear factual find- 
ing of need and lack of re- 
sources, it is demonstrated that 
one or more States do not have 
sufficient tax resources to sup- 
port an adequate school system, 
the National Government, 
through some appropriate 
means, would be justified in as- 
sisting such States temporarily 
in financing the construction of 
school] facilities—exercising par- 
ticular caution to avoid interfer- 
ence by the National Govern- 
ment in educational processes or 
programs,”’+ 

Thus the issue is joined. If 
the Federal Government does 
give aid in accord with the 
Eisenhower approach such aid 
will be given on a limited emer- 
gency basis with little regard to 
the fact that there are tremen- 
dous differences in ability and 
effort both within states and 
among states. 

Precedents Are Many 

There is the contrary view 
that just as Federal leadership 
and financial assistance was nec- 
essary to establish hospital con- 
struction, old age assistance, 
highway construction, public 


years. In the late twenties but 
more particularly in the early 
thirties state aid programs were 
developed. They recognized that 
local school districts within 
states were frequently deficient 


\state aid programs were based 
on the principle that taxable re- 
sources should be tapped where 
they were and used where they 
were needed. 

Calls for Federal Priority 

Much progress has been made 
during the past twenty-five 
years in equalizing educational 
opportunity through the devel- 
opment of these state aid pro- 
grams. However, neither states 
nor local communities are rais- 
ing sufficient funds for a variety 
of reasons. Some of these rea- 
sons such as poor assessment 
practices, low property tax 
rates, competition between gov- 
ernmental units, limitations on 
taxation and bonding power, 


tP. 279. Report, Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. 


in taxpaying ability; the better | 


cal and state governments is 
evading the question. 


| Those interested in the proper 


| housing and schooling of a mil- 
lion to a million and a half | 
young entrants to our schools | 
yearly are quite properly —_| 
| ing why schools cannot be given | 
| the same priority in the Federal 
picture that has been accorded 
to price supports for farmers, 
highways and hospitai construc- | 
tion, river and harbor develop-| 
ment, aid to underdeveloped 
areas, etcetera. 

Actually the Federal taxing 
power withheld will never cor- 
rect undesirable local and state 
taxing practices. Used intelli- 
gently, however, it could aid the| 
public schools, strengthen the} 
economy, and stimulate states | 
and local communities to im- 
prove their current tax pro- 
grams. 

Need $2 or $3 Billion Yearly 

Currently taxpayers in poorer 
states are paying close to 30 per 
cent of their income in local, 


| 
; 











state and Federal taxes. The 
Federal Government is returning 
less than 4 per cent of its ex- 
penditures to all states in the 
form of grants-in-aid. 

A two to three billion dollar 


subject of federal and state sov-| miliar with all of these pretexts yearly Federal grant to public 


schools would permit reasonable 
equalization of educational op- 
portunity. Yet the Federal Gov- 
ernment would still be contribut- 
ing considerably less for school 
support than either the state or 
local communities so that there 


taxes for more than one hundred | years must be solved by the lo- could be no valid reason for 


changing the pattern of existing 
state and local controls. 

No sincere friend of public 
education favors using Federal 
funds to permit either local or 
state governments to slacken 
their efforts. Actually, any well- 
considered long range program 
of Federal aid should be based 
on the requirement that no state 
whose total local and state tax 
effort for all purposes and/or 
for school support purposes in 
relation to its income falls be- 
low the national average should 
be eligible for any aid. 

Such a program would much 
inore effectively force states and 
communities to correct archaic 
tax practices than any laissez- 
faire approach proposed by op- 
ponents to Federal aid. Their 
program has been tried and 
found wanting. The current 
crisis demands the use of the 
Federal taxing and credit power 
in a substantial way to aid the 
states and local communities in 
providing long overdue school 
buildings and services. 





ence held in September in New|health and many other pro- 
York City went on record by a|Srams, Federal partnership is 
substantial majority in support 4/80 needed in strengthening 
of Federal aid, Although the |8¢hool operating programs as 
question was not on the agenda |well as to provide overdue aid 
intense interest in Federal aid|i" school construction. This 
resulted in a thorough discus- | Point of view has been most apt- 
sion of the possible role of the|!y expressed by Sen. Morse when 


Federal Government in financing | 
schools. The resolution finally 
approved by a substantial ma- 
jority that was to be directed to 
Washington as an expression of 
the opinion of New York State 
group read: 

“We believe that all levels of 
government should participate 
in financing necessary programs 
of education, In view of the | 
grave educational crisis the 
states and localities cannot meet, 
we call upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help the statcs ade- 
quately to meet the crisis, but 
insist upon the retention of state 
and local control—an assential 
American tradition.” 

The discussion at the New 
York State conference dealt with 
the broad problems of school 
support in national implica- 
tions as well as with loca! and 
state issues. There was full rec- 








ognition of the fact that some 


in filing his statement of dissent 
to the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Report, he 


'said in part: 


“It is my deep conviction that 
the American people, as the 
masters of their federal govern- 
ment through the application of 
our constitutional system of 


ichecks and balances, have no 


cause in fact to fear their fed- 
eral government. To the con- 
trary, the promotion of their 
general welfare is dependent in 
no small measure upon the fed- 
eral government, through their 
elected representatives exercis- 
ing—through constitutional leg- 
islation—the jurisdictional sov- 
ereignty of the federal govern- 
ment. 

“It is because I do not think 
that the report of the Commis- 
sion gives due emphasis to the 


tP. 194. Report, Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. 





Z 


L. 





“Let me, 














Phota by William Samaras 


99 begs Bobby Flaherty, 11, pouring for sister Patricia, 8, while 
baby Susan tries to hold glass. Mother, Mrs. Joseph Flaherty, 


134 Davenport St., heartily recommends soft drinks in bottles. “Bottles are easy enough 
for a child to pour,” she says, “easy to store, and always handy to quench children’s 


thirst.” And of course, there’s nothing else quite so satisfactory as pure clear glass for 
protecting the familiar flavor of any soft drink. A donation in Mrs. Flaherty’s name has 


been made to the Children’s Home by GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE. 





Glass containers have been union-produced in the U.S. A. since 1842 
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Governor Williams Asks 


$200 Hike For 


DETROIT, Mich. — Efforts of | 
Michigan Federations of Teach-| 
ers to obtain greater pay in-| 
creases received an assist from 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams in an- 
nouncing a 
special session 
of the state 
legislature to, 
among other 
things, ear- 
mark approxi- 
mately $10,- 
000,000 for a 
salary boost 
of about $200 
for each teach- , 
er in the state. Gov. Williams 

The special 
session was tentatively set to 
begin the latter part of October 
or in November, to consider 
“emergency” needs for higher 
teachers’ salaries, highway safe- 
ty, and facilities for retarded 
children. 

“Two cents out of every three 
paid in sales tax is dedicated to 
the public schools,” Gov. Wil- 
liams said, “and since this tax 
has continued to increase in 
yield with an expected $15,000,- 
000 surplus, I am going to ask 
for an emergency appropriation 
that will make a raise equivalent 
to about $200 per person, with- 
out using more than about $10,- | 
000,000 of that surplus.” 

Should the legislature vote the 
$200 increase proposed by Gov. 
Williams, the Detroit Federation 
of Teachers, Local 231, will in- 
sist that the board of education 








put it into immediate effect, in 


All Teachers 








Miss Hetty Pick, immediate past- 
president of the Granite City (ill.) 
Community Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 743, named Quad City 
Woman of the Year by the Quad 
City Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 





addition to $286 previously asked 
by the union for teachers below 
maximum. 

This would provide a schedule 
running from $4,400 for teach- 
ers with a B.A., to $6,800 for 
ones with an M.A, 





Kenosha Wins 
From Page 1 

The New Schedule 
The new Kenosha schedule for 
Bachelors will start at $3,812 
and reach $5,900 in 13 annual 
increments. Bachelors plus 30 
hours and Masters are to start 


{ at $4,012 and reach $6,300 in 
$180 annua! increments. 

Negotiations in the spring 
started in the usual unorthodox 
manner, but were brought into 
conventional pattern by the 
teachers backed up by organized 
labor. Since August, negotia- 
tions revolved largely around a 
majority report of a Citizens 
Advisory committee appointed 
by the board that the teachers 
were entitled to a $600 a year 
increase. 

The school board haggled, but 
advanced its offer step by step 
until they reached $325, at 
which time the negotiations be- 
came deadlocked. Local 557 noti- 
fied the board it would 0 longer 
honor a “no publicity” agree- 
ment, suspended its negotiating 
committee's cesponsibility, and 
its members unanimously au- 
thorized a work stoppage at the 
discretion of the Local's Execu- 
tive Council, 

Labor Goes to Bat 

Kenosha Labor organizations, 
through their grievance commit- 
tees, along with Carl J. Megel, 
A. F. of T. president, and John 
Ligtenberg, A. F. of T. general 
counsel, then stepped in for the 
resumption of negotiations, with 
Andrew Smith, Marlin Walters, 
| Otto Carlson and John Wieland, 
Local 557's hard working salary 
committee, sitting in, but this 





#\ time as listeners. 


Date of the showdown meet- 
ing with the K.T.U. salary com- 
|mittee, which resulted in the in- 
| crease, was set for Sept. 29, the 
|eve of tho then scheduled work 
stoppage, and two days before 
the Oct. 1 school budget dead- 
line, 


' 








Hard to believe 


4 
ddd ita has widtidis 


, 


um’ Photo by D. Clinton Grant 


g left is Mrs. Dolores Walker Payne, age 20, vet- 
® eran actress with Theatre 55, Dallas’s theatre- 


in-the-round. She has a monopoly on little girl parts. “When rehearsals get tiring, that’s 
the time for cool, soft drinks from bottles,’’ Mrs. Payne says. “Drinks look so refreshing 
in bottles.” And Rue Howell, 11, right, agrees. “Soft drinks in bottles are so clean, so 
sanitary, and you can see what you’re drinking.” A donation in their names has been made 
to the Texas Society for Crippled Children, by GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE. 


Glass containers have been union-produced in the U.S. A. since 1842 





To White House 


From Page | 


are members of the American 
| Federation of Teachers, Connors 
| taught in Massachusettes and 
i Smith in Tennessee, Biemiller, a 
| Pennsylvania teacher, was for- 
|merly a congressman from Wis- 
consin. 


| N. Y. For Federal Aid 


Organized labor-teacher dele- 
| gates, including delegates from 
the Empire State Federation of 











Teachers, the New York Teach- | 


ers Guild, Local 2, and other 
A. F. of TV. Locals in the state, 
whipped through a 
calling for substantial 
| Aid for Education at 





Federal 
the New 


| York State White House confer- | 


ence, 

The practical supporters of 
better public schools, including 
the state’s Gov. Averill Harri- 
man, successfully opposed the 
attitude of Kenneth C, Royall, 
state conference committee 
chairman, for “not too much 
education” by limiting the school 
system. 

State American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations delegates 
swung behind the teachers when 
Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, the 
New York Guild's legislative 
representative, amended an 
anemic Federal aid resolution 
to give it strength and success- 
fully fought it through despite 
determined opposition, 

Previously, Gov. 
and Royall had clashed at the 
Conference, Harriman urging a 
sweeping program for Federal 
Aid and Royall declaring that 
too many young people were at- 
tending school and college, 
what was intended to be 
keynote of the meeting. 

Eliot Birnbaum, of Syracuse, 


the 


eration of Teachers, 
Charles Cogen headed the dele- 
gation of four from the New 
York Teachers Guild. Also most 
outspoken in support of Federal 
Aid was Louis Hollander, C.1L0O 
state pre sident. 

Other 


becca 


included Re- 
N. Y. Guild 
elementary 


delegates 
Simonson, 
vice-president for 
special representative, Harriet 
tion vice-president, was vocal in 
committee how to get 
keep good teachers, 

The New York state confer-| 
ence emerged as a bit of fresh| 
air over the stagnated meetings 


on 


across the country and may| 
prove to be the spark that will 
fire constructive action at the 


national 





Iinois in Contrast 











Shortly 
conference, 


the 


one 


New York 
in Dlinois 


after 
the 


and stall. 
Stratton, a Republi- 
blasted Federal aid and 
said it would be “most tragic” 
for the federal government to 
take a direct interest in the edu-| 
cational field “when the state of 
Illinois is thoroughly equipped 
and financed to handle its own| 
problems.” Stratton made 


tion of study 
William G 
can, 
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resolution | 


Harriman | 


*, 
| 


spoke for the Empire State Fed-| 
while | 


schools, and David Selden, Guile | 
| 
F. Pease, Empire State Federa-| 


and | 
| eral 


put on a contrasting demonstra-| 


Gov. | 


no} 
mention of the 150 rickety, nme- | 


| fought 


{teenth century built schools in 
Chicago, Ahe hundreds more 
down-staté and the large num- 
bers of teachers now employed 
in Lilinois, with less than college 
degrees. 

| The Chicago Citizens Schools 
committee, comprised of a cross 
_section of the city’s community 
j le aders, held its own conference, 
which came up strong for Fed- 
eral Aid for Education, financed 
not only by taxes but also from 
lincome from the nationes nat- 
|ural resources, such as off-shore 
oil revenues. 

Teacher delegates from Illi- 
;nois to the Washington confer- 
jence include John M. Fewkes, 
president of the Chicago Teach- 
ers Union, Local 1, and Eileen 
Stack and Dorothy Worden, 
both members of the Local. 

In other states, while the na- 
tional delegations were heavily 
stacked with business men and 
school administravors, some or- 
ganized labor and a few union 
teacher delegates were being 
named. In Minnesota, Gov. Or- 
ville L. Freeman appointed J. 
Selmer Drage, chairman of the 
joint salary committee of A. F. 
of T. Locals 59 and 238 and vice 
president of the Minneapolis 
Central Lebor Union, to the 
White House parley. Karl F. 
Krittner, member of the state 
legislature and of the St. Paul 
Federation of Men Teachers, 
Local 43, was elected as a dele- 
gate by the state conference. 

About 30 A. F. of T. mem- 
bers led by Ben Rust of Rich- 
mond, president of the Cali- 
\fornia State Federation of 
| Teachers, attended the Califor- 
nia conference wherein 80 per 
cent of 3,000 delegates were 
| administrators but strong senti- 
| ment developed for Federal aid. 











Maryland For Aid 








In Maryland, four A. F. of T. 
| leaders participated in the state 
conference. They were Henry 
| Waskow, president of the Balti- 
| more Teachers Union, Local 340; 
Mrs. Delores Hunt, vice-presi- 
dent and Albert Silverman and 
Una Corbett, members. This con- 
ference voted to ask for 
Federal Aid for buildings, while 
not ruling out salaries. 

After conferences in New Jer- 
sey in which A. F. of T. and 
|other labor organization leaders 
participated, prospects for Fed- 
Aid were viewed as dim. 
Representatives of teachers 
unions attending the Massachu- 
setts conference included: 

From Local 66, Boston: Elea- 


also 


nor Fallon, Mary Cleary and 
Mary McSweeney. From Local 
1019, Lawrence: George Gibeau 


ind Charles Stahle. From Local 
1037, Lynn: Rose Claffey, Mrs, 
Grace Raynes, Jasper Grassa, 
Francis Keane, Theodore Kyr- 
Alfred Lustri and Henry 
Winston. 

At the end of the first week 
November, nearly all states 
will have completed their con- 


108, 


in 


| ferences, and at press time re- 


ports of union teacher participa- 


tion and teacher delegates to 
the Washington conference, 
were fragmentary and incom- 


plete. The most of the confer- 
ences, however, bulked large 
with reactionary representation, 
and their outcomes echoed and 
re-echoed warnings that school- 
minded delegates to Washington 
must fight as they have never 
before if the White 
House Conference on Education 
'is not to_be engineered to throt- 
tle public school modernization 


,and progress. 
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More About That ‘Mostly Mythical’ Top Pay 


Under 24 Pct. 
Get It in 310 
School Dists. 


By Charles E. Boyer* 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—“Are 


maximum salaries mostly myth- 


ical?” 
This has been something of a 
moot question for quite awhile, 


since in some school districts, 


not too many teachers have been 
able to attain the published 
maximum because of the years 
it takes to do so. 


It was also pinpointed in a. 
story in the American Teacher | 
last January, analyzing a report | 


of the Connecticut department 
of education, which revealed 
only a minor number of teachers 
being paid the heralded maxi- 
mum in the state. 

Since then, the research de- 
partment of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, and the A. 
F. of T.’s committee on salaries 
and working conditions have col- 
laborated to explore the ques- 
tion nationally, but by local 
school districts. Questionnaires 
were sent to local school super- 
intendents throughout the coun- 
try, and replies were received 
from 310 of them. 

Limited to Bachelors 

The study was limited to 
Bachelor degree data, but it may 
be presumed that the higher 
degree schedules follow the same 
pattern. 

The factor considered in anal- 
yzing the replies was the range 
of the maxima (see accompany- 
ing tabulation). It shows that 
to say a teacher is receiving the 
maximum salary, simply means 
that depending on his locality 
*Chairman, Committee on Salaries 


and Working Conditions, Amerti- 
can Federation of Teachers. 








An excessive number of steps 
to reach maximum pay were 
found in the upper half of the 
maxima range. Though not al- 
ways realized by teachers, the 
number of steps required to 
reach maximum pay, is more im- 
portant than the maximum it- 


| self. 


Mr. Boyer 


he may be getting anywhere 
from $2,600 to $6,750 for which 
the median is $4,600. 

But the most important rev- 
elation was that the higher the 
maximum, the fewer were the 
teachers receiving it. Twenty- 
eight percent of the teachers in 
the brackets below the median 
were shown as receiving the 
maximum pay provided, while 
only 24 percent of those above 
the median were receiving 
maxima. 

Of the 196,000 teachers covered 
by the reports studied, less than 
47,000 or 24 percent were receiv- 
ing the maximum in their pay 
scales. 

The greater percentage of 
teachers in the lower half of the 
range can be accounted for by 
the fact that there are fewer 
steps in many of the lower 
schedules. One superintendent 
commented that by this device 
his district was able to compete 
for teachers, particularly for 
those who planned to remain in 
the teaching profession only a 
few years. 


To determine the effect of the 
number of steps, let us set up a 
hypothetical schedule based on 
the median minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries as determined by 
the study. The range for this 
schedule is $3,200 to $4,600. 


Over a 20 year period, on an 
8-step schedule in this range a 
teacher would earn an averace 
of $4,300 per year; cm = id-step 
schedule $4,229, and on a 14- 
step schedule $4,100 and on a 
20-year schedule of which there 
are many, $3,900. 


Added Steps Delay Benefits 

Eighty~-nine cities reported 
that they implemented new 
higher maxima by adding one to 
four steps to the schedule. This 
means that all maximum pay 
teachers with the addition of one 
step should benefit immediately 
by the new maximum. 


But with the two to four 
steps, maximum teachers would 
receive the full benefit only after 
several years, regardless of their 
experience or longevity. 


Even from the addition of 
only one step, not all teachers 
receive the full benefit immedi- 
ately. Some cities reported that 
this was prorated over two or 
three years. 

Other devices reported for 
putting new maxima into effect 
were reclassification, across the 
board increases, or increasing 
the amount of the increments, 
but regardless of the devices 
used, in many cases it requires 





two or three years for highest 





What's Your Opinic 





See Neglect of Gifted Students 
Becoming a Nationwide Problem 


American newspapers and magazines are sensitive nowadays to | able students,” Jewett said, “are 
public school problems. Two of the most widely published and dis- 
cussed statements from the A. F. of T.’s Fort Wayne convention 
were those in the following story, concerning conditions causing 
neglect of gifted students, since most editors obviously sensed the 
implications of the conditions discussed. The American Teacher 


publications would like to hear 


what you, our teacher readers, 


think about the problem and what it will take to correct it. Write 
us, confining your typed statement to 250 words, and the best 
letters will be published as a symposium in a forthcoming issue. 


FORT WAYNE, Ind. — Two 
high officials of the A. F. of L. 
American Federation of Teach- 
ers joined here in declaring the 
nation's public 
schools are 
educating for 
mediocrity and 
that gifted 
students are 
being neg- 
lected. 

The leaders 
of the class- 
é room teachers 
| o rg anization, 
in convention 

_ here, were Ed- 
ward Jewett of Council Bluffs, 
Ia., and Mrs. Cecile 8. Oliver of 
Portland, Ore., both A. F. of T. 
vice-presidents, and Mrs. Oliver 
also president of the Oregon 
Federation of Teachers. 








Jewett said the schoois are 
educating for mediocrity and 
that “under 
present condi- 
tions, teachers 
are obliged to 
pitch the level 
of instruction 
to what can be 
done by the 
median ability 
group of pu- 
pils.” 

“The condi- 
tions,” he said, 

“are over- 

crowded classrooms producing 
too great a teacher load, disin- 
terested administrators, poorly 
trained teachers and a lack of 
early recognition of gifted chil- 
dren. 

“Result is that the extremely 





not trained to develop the abil- 
ities, habits and the skills which 
will enable them to become the 
leaders they might become.” 

Jewett said that under present 
teaching conditions, teachers can 
do little for those who need ex- 
tra help and a slower than aver- 
age pace of learning, and that 
“we increasingly observe feel- 
ings of inadequacy and conse- 
quent discouragements and fail- 
ure.” 

He said a recent survey indi- 
cates “some action” on the part 
of a few large cities to improve 
the situation, but additionally 
while “at least half of our gifted 
children live in small cities, 
towns and rural communities, 
much remains to be done and 
should be started now.” 


“Gifted Most Neglected” 


Mrs. Oliver agreed that “the 
most neglected child in the aver- 
age classroom is the gifted 
child,” and said she drew her 
conclusions from experience in 
teaching a class of gifted seniors 
in a Portland high school in the 
last sc.00l year. 

“In working with the gifted 
students,” Mrs. Oliver said, “I 





receiving the maximum in their 


reporting cities. 


No.of Maximum 
Cities Salary 
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11, 
20,491 
9,434 
2,174 
5,735 


565 
> 25,236 
$4,600 Total 196,003 


Bachelors at Maximum in 310 Cities 


The following is a compilation of the results of a survey, - 
see accompanying story, to determine the percentage of teachers 


salary schedules. It also throws 


light on the insufficiency of the maximums themselves in the 


No. at Pet. at 
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paid teachers to reach the new 
maxima. 

One hundred cities, in fact, 
reported that maximum teach- 
ers did not immediately receive 
the new maxima. 


Two Correctives Indicated 

A fitting conclusion to this 
study, it seems, is that teachers’ 
unions should concentrate on 
across the board increases and 
on decreasing the number of 
steps, rather than on the neb- 
ulous maxima which are sub- 
ject to considerable juggling by 
boards of education. 

School boards prefer the latter 
device because the financial ob- 


ligation can be deferred and the 
force of the salary drive can be 
broken by pitting maximum pay 
teachers against non-maximum 
teachers. 

Maximum salaries may not be 
mythical, but they furnish the 
basis for side-stepping the issue 
of paying professional salaries 
to all teachers. They are pres- 
ently too little and it takes too 
long to get them, to make them 
a generally effective factor in 
keeping teachers from leaving 
the profession for the better in- 
comes that are so readily avail- 
able to them in business and 





industry. 





found that at no time in their 
previous years in high school, 
especially in English, had they 
worked to their ability. 

“Bored with the general run 
of teaching, they had become 
listeners and could pass their 
tests with high grades. They had 
acquired a skill in ‘shooting the 
breeze’ that enabled them to get 
by with a minimum amount of 
work. 

“At the same time, I had four 
classes of average or above stu- 
dents, and the gifted students 
learned to do wide research and 
read with understanding and 
appreciation literature that they 
would not have had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing had they been 
members of the average classes. 


Must Fend for Self 


“In the average class the 
gifted student fends for himself 





because the teacher's time is 


taken up by those who cannot 
take care of themselves. 

“The gifted students achieved 
more than four times the 
amount of work the other 
classes did and with greater 
ease and enjoyment. At the end 
of the course in June, it was 
the unanimous opinion of the 
class, that they might have 
advanced to their ability, had 
they had a similar class previ- 
ously.” 

Mrs. Oliver declared that 
gifted children should be given 
consideration according to their 
ability as early as in the ele- 
mentary grades, “if we are to 
have the well-trained leaders 
the country so badly needs.” 

Jewett is a general science 
teacher at Thomas Jefferson 
High School in Council Bluffs, 
and Mrs. Oliver teaches English 
at Franklin High School in Port- 
land, 








